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THE CIRCULAR 
Was for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
{8 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specinen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subsc-iber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asacopy vith his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order. * Discontinue.’ 

sIddress ‘** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circul«r is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the fan's of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
illy, by the free contributions of its friends 


e8; sac 
and a f.w remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. (ur expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a F Datry Reti@ious Press, as the comple- 
ment a: | consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,ani |*ree Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually tainded religionists, and that thus the 
Circu/i;, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to ‘ ‘self a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearte! ‘ian that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Sovsiety, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 
1. Relisionis, by right, the highest teacher of 


mank vnd ought to use the most commanding 
instrun utality. 

2. ‘Tho press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Jvccualism is the superior function of the 
press ve effective than book-making, because 
more ©outinuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion .urit, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisi: 

4. ‘ho Otily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisn »imuch more effective than the weekly 
press, i» (ie latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,a: | torthesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore t» «sceud from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Uolicving that what ought to be done can be 
done, publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in th uc of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed »» 1 ure preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious j'ross 


‘ * 7 
Che Oneida Community 
MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men: | nameled Traveling-Bigs; Palme 
Leal Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
+reen & Preserved 


FRUIT « 





FRUCTS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders tor any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will re« stent attention. 
Dublications. 

THE {i)ithAN; A Manual for the help of those 
wh» s) the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octave volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, #150. 

The (ercan contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious ‘opies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth cond Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relat: » the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densalin: f Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions. /ifering widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwh> wich \o understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional | ad prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves vit!) the contents of this book. 

BIBI. COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Ausucl Reports and other publications of the 
One (association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of tivir itcligiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octay Price 50 cts. 

SALVATION gen SIN; Explaired and de- 
ended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


i - ths Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfe 4, ean be furnished; andany of the 
ahove ial 
ef the country. 





‘etions may be sent by mail to ‘all parts 


|'The Oneida C ommunity: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of inspira TION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI, 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND #EASUKES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 

going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 

shelidhlng Death. 

Community “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 
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(Continued, ) 

The spirit which I drank into, in con- 
sequence of my connection with the free 
church, at New Haven, with Boyle, and 
with the general religious party to which 
they belonged, was a little different from 
that which had been my element at Ando- 
ver, Atthat time the revival spirit of 
which Finney and his fellow-evangelists 
had been the fountains, and which was dis- 
tinguished for its “new measures” and 
its “ free churches,” had gathered to it- 
self in all the principal cities a distinct 
body of the most zealous spiritualists, 
and was apparently on the verge of sepa- 
rating itself from its parent denomina- 
sions and establishing a new sect. Its 
relations to “dead orthodoxy,” as it 
termed the religion of the popular chur- 
ches, were not very amicable. It called 
too loudly for reform, to be agreeable to 
sleepers. As I imbibed its zeal and its 
discrimination, I began to doubt whether 
true Christianity in its full saving opera- 
tion was so extensively diffused in this 
country asI had imagined. As I lost 
confidence in the religion around me, 
and saw more and more the need there 
was of a re-conversion of most of those 
who professed Christianity, my outward- 
bound missionary zeal declined, and my 
heart turned towards thoughts, desires, 
and projects of an internal reformation of 
Christendom. 

I did not however at this time entirely 
abandon my design of going on a foreign 
mission. But I became so much dissat- 
isfied with the religion of the churches, 
with their “benevolent societies,” and 
missionary machinery, that I determined 
not to go under the patronage and direc- 
tion of the American Board. My pur- 
pose was to remain unmarried, and to go 
among the heathen, either “ without scrip 
or purse,” or at the expense of my own 
patrimony. In conversation with one of 
the secretaries of the Board, I stated my 
objections to the spirit and measures of 
the churches and their societies, and, to 
my surprise, he admitted, for the most 
part, the truth of my views. 

My first advance into positive *‘ heresy” 
(i. e., doctrine not accredited by the chur- 
ches) was made early in the summer of 
1833. In the course of my biblical in- 
vestigations, it happened that my atten- 
tion was arrested by Christ’s suggestion 
concerning John--“ If I will that he tar- 
ry tll I come what is that to thee ?” 
John 2): 22. This seemed te be an in- 
timation that John would live till the 
Second Coming ; and the disciples ap- 
peared to have so construed it. How 
such an intimation could be reconciled 
with the received theory that the Second 
Coming is yet future, was to me a very 
mysterivuus matter. IT had 
growing strong in the belief that the 
Bible is not a book of inexplicable rid- 
dles, but that al] its hidden treasures are 


long been 





nentniiite to those who make the, Spirit 
of truth their guide. I resolved there- 
fore to examine this mystery fearlessly 
and faithfully. Accordingly I made it 
my business for several days, to ascertain 
the purport of all that is said in the Bi- 
ble concerning the Second Coming.— 
Following my old method of study, I 
read the New Testament through TEN 
times with my eye on the question sug- 
gested by John 21: 22, and with my 
heart struggling in prayer for full access 
to the truth. I soon perceived that every 
allusion to the Second Coming in which 
there was any clue to its time, exactly 
coincided with the natural inference from 
Christ’s words, viz., that John’s life-time 
would extend to that event. This view 
was altogether new and surprising to me; 
but accumulating proof was stronger than 
the fright of novelty, and at the end of 
the examination, my mind was clear. 
I no longer conjectured or believed, in the 
inferior sense of that word ;. but I knew 
that the time appointed for the Second 
Advent was within one generation ‘from 
the time of Christ’s personal ministry. 


Idid not at once perceive with much 
distinctness the bearings which this dis- 
covery was to have on the whole range of 
my theological views. But I felt and 
wrote to my friends that I had entered 
upon a course of departure from popular 
belief which would probably end in eccle- 
siastical outlawry. It will be seen hereaf- 
ter what effect my new-theory of the Sec- 
ond Coming ultimately had in preparing 
me for the adoption,,and defense of the 
doctrine of holiness.. Its immediate con- 
sequences were, firsa, a great diminu- 
tion of confidence in the theological au- 
thorities of the whole Christian church 
since the apostolic age ; and secondly, a 
clear apprehension of the great truth of 
which [ had’ a glimmering at Andover, 
that the development of Christiarity 
was progressive—and that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, instead of the birth, 
ministry or death of Christ, or the day 
of Pentecost, was the termination of Ju- 
daism, and the commencement of mature 
Christianity. I had been bred under 
the common impression that the Chris- 
tian religion extended back from Christ 
through all preceeding ages, as well as 
forward to the present time, and that 
religious privileges and experience have 
remained on the same general level from 
Adam till this day. But I now saw that 
growth is a principle of God’s dispensa- 
tions—that human nature under divine 
culture, was gradually ascending heaven- 
ward, not only before, but much more 
after the incarnation of Christ—that at 
the end of the apostolic age, “ this world” 
and “ the world to come” flowed together, 
and the true Christian dispensation was 
ushered in by the glories of the Second 
Advent. 

One of the practical results which soon 
followed these changes was a great in- 
crease of faith in prayer. I reasoned 
thus: the personal ministry of Christ, 
instead of being the noonday, was only 


the dawn of Christianity, Christ him- 


‘self said to his disciples, “ Ie that be- 
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lieveth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and GREATER worKS than 
these shall he do, because I go to the 
Father.” John 14: 12. Christ had 
healed the sick, raised the dead, and cast 
out devils ; whenever he had prayed to 
the Father, the very thing he had asked 
was done ; those who had followed him 
had found their faith a never-failing draft 
on the treasury of his power. And yet 
his promise to believers was that they 
should do “greater works” than these 
as the growth of his kingdom advanced, 
Instead therefore of confining the omni- 
potence of the prayer of faith to Christ, 
or to the early period of the Christian 
dispensation, I was constrained to believe 
that the promise—“ Whatsoever ye ask, 
believing, ye shall receive,”—-was greatly 
enlarged in its scope, after the day of 
Pentecost, and is in all its fullness, the 
inheritance of Christians in all ages.— 
My theory was that the mighty works of 
Christ in his personal ministry, pertain- 
ing as they did chiefly to the bodies of 
men, were, like the whole Jewish dispen- 
sation under which they were performed, 
only “ shadows of good things to come ;” 
and that the substance was seen—the 
“ oreater works” were performed—when 
the apostles began to heal the spiritually 
sick, and raise the “dead in trespasses 
and sins’—in short, when the power of 
Christ was applied to men’s souls. Now 
as souls need miraculous healing as much 
in all ages as in any, I repudiated the 
maxim that “ the age of miracles is past,” 
and maintained that believers now, as in 
the Primitive Church, are commissioned 
to ask and expect power todo greater 
works than Christ did, just so far as they 
are commissioned to save souls, On these 
grounds, I claimeda share in the promises 
of specific answers to prayer, and contended 
zealously among all my acquaintances, for 
that kind of faith which expects the very 
thing it asks for. I wrote a long dis- 
course on the prayer of faith, in which 
the preceding views were embodied, in- 
cluding my theory that Christianity was 
not born till the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and read it to Dr. Taylor. He ap- 
peared pleased with it at that time, 
though he subsequently disowned all fel- 
lowship with my ‘ notions.” 

In consequence of my zeal for the 
prayer of faith, I committed an indiscre- 
tion which threatened to bring me into 
difficulty with the college authorities.— 
{was in the habit of freely expressing 
my opinion that the greater part of 
what is called prayer among religionists, 
is little better that solemn mockery.— 
On a certain oceasion, a fellow-student, 
who was not very friendly to me or my 
views, asked me, in the presence of sev- 
eral other persons, what I thought of the 
prayers which President Day offered in 
the college chapel every night and morn- 
ing. I said that in my view they were 
‘very good moral discourses, edifying 
religious talk—but—no prayers at all.” 
This was reported to some of the Fac- 
ulty, and probably to Pres. Day himself. 
The consequence: was that I received an 
admonitory visit from Tutor Day, the 
President’s nephew. I confessed to him 
that my remark was indiscreet, and the 
affair passed over. 

In August 1833, my class received li- 
cepses to preach. In the course of the 


examination before the Association, I 
was drawn into two long and warm con- 


tyoversies on points of doctrine—one with 
Dr. Taylor on the question of the 
* double sense” of scripture, he holding 
the affirmative, and I, as a disciple of 
Prof. Stuart, the negative ; the other 
witb Dr. Bacon, on the subject of the 
prayer of faith. Nevertheless, I received 
my license with the rest. 

During the vacation of six weeks 
which followed, I labored as pastor of a 
little church in North Salem, N. Y.— 
The first time I preached, I read a writ- 
ten sermon—-a thing which I never did 
afterwards. My way was to study sub- 
jects by reading through the New Tes- 
tament, and then preach without notes, 
or with only a“ skeleton.” TI preached, 
on an average, six times a week, and vis- 
ited daily from house to house. My labors 
were very profitable to myself in various 
ways ; but I did not succeed in attain- 
ing my heart’s desire—a glowing revival ; 
though we had some pleasant foretastes 
of such a season. At the close of my 
lars for my services. This, with seven 
preaching a Sabbath in one of the 
churches at Middletown, was all the pay 
Tever received for ministerial labor. 
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ope in 1860. 
interest. 
profound principles, goes on. 

** The world rolls freedom’s radiant way.” 

And Europe rolls withit. Europe, whose his- 
tory gues back into the far centuries, is marching 
on to the drum-beat of progress. The year 1859 


witnessed the beginning of one of those revolu- 
tions which never go backward. Northern 


uel of Sardinia, the Austrian rulers of Tuscany, 
dismay, and their despotic authority was su- 


by the people. 


arms. 
Tuscany and Modenna. 
magna was disobedient to and disgusted with, the 
Pope and his despotism. 


Italian Question. 
Thus stood matters until the closing days of 


to the city of Rome. 


states. 
force and ability in the pamphlet. 
mits that these questions should be settled by a 
Congress of the Kurupean powers. 








engagement, I received twenty-five dol-| ment. 


dollars that I afterwards received for} cortain invasion. 


subjection were obtained by the aid of foreign 


great portion of the Italian people, as also the jeal- 
ousy of the Great Powers; this would be, then, to 
—=—=_====—== | perpetuate a state of irritation, distrust and fear. 


uncertainty cannot last for ever? After a serious 
The opening of 1860 brings to Europe the} consideration of the difficulties and dangers which 
prospect of a coming year of more than ordinary | the different combinations present, I say it with sin- 
It is not alone on this continent that | cere regret, and painful as the conclusion may be, 
the marshaling of great events, the conflict of | thut the solution which appears to me most confor- 
mable to the true interests of the Holy See, will be to 
surrender the revolted provinces. 
ther, for the sake of the peace of Europe, should 
give up these provinces, which for fifty years have 
been a great embarrassment to his government, and 
if, in exchange, he should request the great powers 
to guarantee to him the possession of the remainder, 
. . | I do not doubt of the immediate restoration of tran- 
Italy, through the assistance of France, was | quility. Then the Holy Father would insure to 
great part freed from the tyranny of Austrian} ppateful Italy peace for many years, and to the Holy 
rule. Lombardy was wrested from Austria and|goe the peaceful possession of the States of the 
joined to the hberal government of Victor Eman-| Church.” 


Modenna, and Parma fled from their dominions in] The Pope, in his New Year’s speech, in reply to 


perseded by provisional governments, organized | the French army at Rome, denounces the Guer- 
The peace of Villa Franca stipu-| romere pamphlet as “a monster monument of hy- 
lated the return of the renegade Dukes and Duch-| pocrisy and a despicable jumble of contradictions.” 
ess, but the people demurred, and demanded to} On the other hand, it is reported by the Liver- 
be annexed to Sardinia; and it became evident | pool Post that Napoleon has writtena second 
that they could only be reinstated by force of | letter to the Pope. 
In the mean time the Romagna, a por-| His Majesty is willing and anxious to remain, as 
tion of the Papal states, revolted and joined | hitherto, the eldest son of the Church, and con- 
France refused to] tinue deferential to the Holy Father in all things 
reinstate the Austrian Dukes by force, and re-| spiritual; but if his Holiness opposes the late 
fused to let Austria reinstate them. The Ro-| propositions, let him remember Henry the eighth!” 


A European Congress| pears to have been renewed and strengthened, 
was called to meet early in 1860 to settle the| and a new commercial treaty has been negotiated 
between the two countries. 


December 1859. In the latter part cf that month,| made at Rome by the Austrian Government to 
a pamphlet appeared in Paris purporting to be| found a Catholic league, nominally to protect the 
written by La Gurrronterr, but evidently speak-| Pope, but in fact to re-establish Legitimacy in Italy| cow had frightened the state of Virginia. 
ing the sentiments of the Emperor Napoleon.jand France, and to break down the threatened 
This pamphlet has produced a profound sensa-| leadership of Prussia in Germany. 
tion in Europe. Admitting, to begin with, the| Kings of Naples, Bavaria, and Saxony, all of them 
necessity of the temporal power of the Pope, it| devoted Catholics, have assented to the scheme, 
proposes that that power shall be reduced to the} and that the Protestant king of Wurtemberg and 
smallest extent consistent with his temporal in-} the Grand Duke of Baden have likewise entered 
dependence—in a word, that it shall be restricted | the league. 
Instead of forcing the Ro-| izes the support which would otherwise be re- 
The English and Irish Romish | and will afford no doubt texts for interesting dis- 
cussion. 


magna back under the Papal rule it proposes | ceived from Spain. 
that it shall be exempted entirely from it, and} Bishops have promised money and men, and the 
all other territory except the city of Rome. It] French priesthood have found a-banker, supported: 
takes: the ground, that the fallen ducal govern-| by Legitimists, who has contracted a loan of 
ments of Modenna, and Tuscany, and Parma, | $1,200,000 to the Pope. “ The plan of the league,” 
cannot be forced back upon the people of these} says the Tribune—from which we gather these 
These positions are argued with great | reports, “seems to be to organize an army for his 
It then sub-} Holiness, which will enable him to do without 
the French garrision at Rome; then to invade! age. 


It was unofficially denied that the Emperor was ' See, while the Jesuits are to manage France and 


the author of the pamphlet, but Count Walewski, 
who declared that it ought not to be charged 
upon the French Government, while he was at 
the head of the Cabinet, was displaced as soon as 
the words fell from his lips. 

On the 3lst of Dec., the Emperor addressed a 
letter to the Pope, which indicates that the policy 
put forth in the Guerroniere pamphlet will be sub- 
stantially the policy of Napoleon. The following ex- 
tracts from the letter contain its principal points: 

**One of my most serious anxieties during, as well 
as after the war, was the condition of the States of 
the Church ; and, assuredly, among the potent rea- 
sons which induced me to conclude peace so prompt- 
ly, you must reckon the fear of seeing the revolu- 
tion assume daily increasing dimensions. Facts 
have an inexorable logic; and, despite my devotion 
to the Holy See, despite the presense of my troops 
at Rome, I could not avoid a certain amount of con- 
nection with the results of the national movement 
caused in Italy by the struggle against Austria. 

** As soon as peace was concluded, I hastened to 
write to your Holiness to submit to you the views 
which I considered best suited to lead to the pacifi- 
cation of the Romagna, and I still entertain the 
opinion that if your Holiness had from that time 
consented to an administrative separation uf those 
Provinces, and to the nomination of a lay Governor, 
they would have returned to your rule. Unhappily, 
this was not the case, and I found myself powerless 
to prevent the establishment of the new Govern- 
My endeavors only succeeded in preventing 
a spread of the insurrection, and the resignation of 
Garibaldi preserved the Marches of Ancona from 


** Now the Congress is about to assemble, the Pow- 
ers cannot disown the incontestable right of the 
Holy See to the Legations; nevertheless, it is proba- 
ble that they will not be of opinion that you should 
have recourse to force to subject them. For, if that 
troops, it would imply the military occupation of 


the Legations for a long time. This occupation 
would keep alive the hatreds and resentments of a 


«* What remains, then, to be done, for this state of 


If the Holy Fa- 


The Congress has been postponed without day. 


the congratulations of the Commander-in-chief of 


“It was brief but emphatic. 


arrange a revolution. We are informed that 
these schemes are publicly alluded to at Rome, 
in the presence of Cardinals and Archbishops, 
without meeting with a rebuke.” Meanwhile, 
Hungary is in a state of greatest agitation, threat. 
ening revolt. The Italian Provinces are in the 
attitude of determined resistance, and have the 
sympathy of Sardinia. In England, at the open- 
ing of Parliament, the Queen asserted the pur 
pose of her Government, to prevent interference 
in the affairs of Italy by external force. 

Such area few of the prominent aspects of 
Europe in 1860. What the future months will 
bring forth will be watched for with great in- 
terest. Popery is evidently approaching its fi- 
nalend. A conflict as irrepressible as that which 
has commenced in this country, is shaping itself 
in Europe; and while despotic rulers and the 
conservators of falsehood and superstition are 
struggling to keep their thrones and authority, 
the people, upon whose necks they have so long 
trodden, are slowly marshaling to their over- 
throw. Amid the surgings of the world-forces, 
every hour adds to our hope and faith, and 
heralds the coming of a glorivus future of free- 
dom and truth, 

‘The few shall not forever sway 
The many moil in sorrow, 
The powers of hell are strong To-Day, 
But Christ shall rise To-Morrow.” 
Yea, Christ is already risen, and is coming with 
his triumphant kingdom to take possession of this 
world and reign forever and ever.—T. 1. P. 





An Unchanging Friend. 


Wiere is there a heart that does not long for 
such a friend—one who is always loving, kind and 
true, and who under every vicissitude of fortune 
remains unchanged? Such a friend is our Father 
inheaven. We appreciate all our friends, and love 
them as the blessed gift of God to us; but while 
surrounded as we are by worldly influences, we 
are all more or less affected by circumstances, and 
liable to be variable in our moods—sometimes 


joyous and sunny, making glad all with whom we 


come in contact, and at other times depressed and 
gloomy, casting a shadow of sadness on all whom 
we approach. Not so our heavenly friend. He 
changeth not—is unaffected by circumstances— 
‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever.” 
Though all others may change or fail, he is stead- 


our hearts sincerely turn to him, and to comfort 
and pity us “as a father pitieth his children.” Nay, 
more; the Psalmist says, “ When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up.” No wonder the apostle wrote, ‘“‘ Be content 
with such things as ye have.” Why? His reason 
is immediately given—‘“ For he hath said I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” Such is our 
heavenly friend. And while we appreciate him as 
a friend in need, let us not forget him in our days 
of happiness and prosperity, but remember him 
also as the life-spring of all our joys.—s. c. H. 





Mr. Hickman assaulted at Washington. 

As Hon. John Hickman, member of Congress 
from Pa., was returning home through the Capi- 
tol grounds, after the adjournment of the House 


on Friday, he was overtaken by Mr. Edmondson 


of Virginia, who, on approaching him called out 
and drew back his hand to strike. Mr. Cling- 
man, who was accidentally pussing, hastened up 


and seized his arm, when Edmondson struck at 


The alliance between France and England ap-| Hickman with his left hand, knocking off his hat, 


but doing him no injury. The whole affair was 
instantaneous and seemed to surprise Mr. Hick- 
man. Mr. Breckenridge, who came up, took him 


Finally reports come to us that efforts are being | away, and the scene ended. The alleged provo- 


It is said the 


The Moorish war, however, neutral- 


the Romagna and to reconquer it for the Roman 


cation for this attack was the remark in a recent 
speech of Mr. Hickman, that seventeen men and 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, 8.—Commenced the read- 
ing of a French book entitled ‘ Love,’ which has 


just now considerable celebrity in the literary 


world. It treats of woman, of marriage. and the 
relation of the sexes in a manner highly original, 


The translator says in his preface, “ The 
book isa very bold one, and its boldness is its 
beauty, for it is the boldness of chastity, of a 
lofty and tender morality.” The author is a 
French savant of high position in the world of 
letters, and he gives in this volume the result of 
the observations of a life-tirne, being of venerable 
We propose to read the book Wednesday 
evenings, (evenings in which the social question 





is in order,) and to take opportunity for comment 





fast--ever ready to meet us in our distress when. 
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and criticism as we go along. The only remarks 
elicited by this evening’s reading, related to an 
argument produced in favor of monogamy. Re- 
ferring to social reformers like Fourier, who have 
created polygamic Utopias for the future, the 
author says: “Without any great philosophic re- 
search, in order to find the true law for this mat- 
ter they might have consulted History simply, 
and Natural History. In History races of men 
are powerful in mind and body, exactly in the 
ratio of their monogamic life. In Natural His- 
tory, the superior animals tend towards the mar- 
ried state, and attain it, at least for a time.” To 
this it was objected that the race which has been 
the back-bone of the world from the begiuning; 
and which has given laws to the world from the 
first, that is, the Jewish race, was not monogamic, 
but addicted to polygamy, and most 60 perhaps 
when it was most powerful; and as to the argu- 
ment from Natural History, birds which furnish 
the best illustrations of monogamy, are an inferior 
race of ammals; the nobler animals do not pair. 
Besides it is a false method of argument to make 
laws for a superior race from the habits of brutes. 

Saturday Evening, 11.—A stage entertainment 
this evening. The principal performance was a 
play, entitled “Still Waters run Deep.” It isa 
play capable of fine acting, and the players were 
thought to have studied their parts well. One of 
them said to us that he had found it an excellent 
discipline to form his conception of the character 
he took, and assume its peculiarities of temper 
and manner ; he was paid for his pains in the ed- 
ucation he derived. Our drama is in little dan- 
ger of becoming a professional affair, while a new 
cast of characters is selected for every new play 
almost, and while as in this case, men and women 
of high business trust and faithfulness take a 
part. Besides the play, there was a song, a single 
piece, and two tableaux. The tableaux presented 
Indian figures, one representing the Indian of ro- 
mance and the Indian of reality, and the other, 
the scene of Pocahontas saving Captain Smith. 
In the first tableau there was an attempt to pic- 
ture the poetic idea of an Indian maiden, light and 
graceful asa fawn, arms and ankles bare, hair 
streaming, &c., while by her side in contrast 
stands the real Indian girl, with her scant broad- 
cloth skirt, her leggins and clumsy boots, her 
heavy hat and blanket, her baskets on her back, 
&c. In the historic scene, Smith is prostrated, 
his hands bound, his head upon a Jog, Powhat- 
tan’s war-club is raised, Pocahontas has thrown 
herself between it and its victim, leaning on Smith 
with one hand and raising the other imploringly 
to her father, averting the awful blow. ‘Tableaux 
take somewhat the license of statuary, in arrange- 
ment of drapery so as best to display the form, 
and this perhaps is their peculiar charm. The 
savage warrior made a majestic display of muscu- 
lar strength, with bare neck and arms, and the 
rude costume of the men of the woods. 

Sunday Evening, 12.—Read the article in the 
Berean, entitled “The Resurrection,” and confessed 
our union with Christ in the Resurrection. From 
the testimony given, we noted the following by 
the author of the article: We may consider 
Christ’s resurrection, as presented in the article 
which has been read, as a locomotive ; and if you 
suppose that the train attached to it is eighteen 
bundred years long, then we are also attached to 
it. I feel its motion. The lecomotive is able to 
draw the whole train. I feel the working of a 
spirit of life, growth and inner prosperity which 
defies death in myself and others-#that has lived 
in the midst of death unquenched and undisturbed, 
and will live till it conquers death everywhere. 
I acknowledge our life and prosperity as a part 
of the prosperity of Jesus Christ. I realize that 
Jesus Christ is successful—that his success is 
sure, a fact accomplished, and beyond all question. 
Let us recogrize our prosperity as a part of his 
prosperity, and as such glory in it. 

Monday Evening, 11.—The steward stated 
that there was an unusual consumption of tea and 
coffee lately. We had backslidden from the reso- 
lution taken a year ago, to have these drinks once 
a week, at the family meal, and let them alone at 
all other times. They were used quite freely at 
select social gatherings, and by individuals. He 
invited some expression of the family on the 
matter, and that the resolution may be formally 
annulled, if it is not to be observed. As the re- 
sult of the conversation which followed, it was 
concluded that the secret of our backsliding is in 
the fact that we have one rule for our visitors and 
another for ourselves. We get tea and coffee for 
our visitors as a mark of courtesy almost impos- 
sible to omit, and as we have visitors all the time, 
the tempting fumos of the coflee-pot and tea-pot, 
ascend from our table morning and evening, and 











it is very natural that we should covet the stimu- 
lants. The tendency will always be toward the 
standard of our visitors’ table; we excite our own 
wants, by what we furnish them; and the only 
way is to raise our family standard to that we 
have for visitors, or to bring down the visitors’ 
standard to the family standard. We arrived at 
no definite conclusion as to measures; the subject 
was left open; only this principle was clear, that 
we should aim to make our own family fare good 
enough for visitors. Whether the true common 
standard will include tea and coffee is for future 
discussion. 


A friend in Ohio writes : 

Wellington, O., Feb. 2, 1860. 

Dean Frienps: It is now a year since the Cir- 
culur has been a welcome visitor to our home, and 
we feel that we cannot too highly appreciate the 
truth that it brings us, that tells us how to live a 
true life divested from sin and selfishness, and 
points us to that “ true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 

It is our earnest desire that we may more fully 
and practically receive and accept the offering that 
Christ has made to us, in that he offers himself to 
us asa perfect Savior from all sin; that we may 
live in the spirit of a resurrection society. 

If our conditions and circumstances are such 
that we are never permitted to live in a commu- 
nity organization, may we so possess the spirit of 
Bible Communism that we can enter into it in 
the world of the future. 


Yours in brotherhood, N. E. Marcy. 





St. Peter’s Church at Rome. 
SKETCH OF A LECTURE BY DR. ACHILLI. 


On Thursday evening, Feb. 9, Dr. Achilli deliv- 
ered a lecture on the celebrated Church of St. Peter 
at Rome. The following is the principal part of his 
description : 

When the spectator approaches the entrance, 
of the square in front of St. Peter’s, he sees four 
ranges of lofty pillars, retiring in a bold semi- 
circle to the right and the left, containing the obe- 
lisk which perhaps is the finest in Rome, certainly 
in the most perfect preservation, brought from 
Egypt by the Emperor Caligula, and erected in 
St. Peter’s Square by the Pope Sixtus V.; and 
two beautiful fountains throwing off and shedding 
ariver of water. Before him he perceives the 
stupendous front of St. Peter’s Church, towering 
to the hight of 180 feet, and raised on the three 
successive flights of marble steps, extending 400 
feet in length. Far behind and above this rises 
the dome of St. Peter’s to the hight of 400 feet. 
On the front are thirteen marble statues of colos- 
sal dimensions, representing the twelve apostles 
and Jesus Christ in their midst; and all around 
through the colonnade, are very conspicuous the 
thousand statues of old and new saints of the 
Romish confession. 

The interior of St. Peter’s corresponds with 
the grandeur of the exterior. Five lofty portals 
open into the portico (a gallery equal to the most 
spacious Cathedral) 400 feet by 70 high and 50 
broad, paved with variegated marble, covered with 
a gilded vault, adorned with pillars and mosaics, 
and terminated at each end by an equestrian statue 
—one of Constantine and the other of Charlemagne. 
A fountain at each end refreshes the air. Oppo- 
site the five portals are the five doors of the 
Church. The middle one has folding doors of 
bronze, and three have pillars of fine marble. On 
entering it there is seen the most extensive hall 
ever built, paved with variegated marble and 
roofed with a gilded vault. The view from the foot 
of the altar in the center of the church is truly 
magnificent, Four superb vistas appear around 
you, and the dome rises above like the firmament, 
to the hight of 400 feet, covered with mosaics 
of religious history, and crowned with the throne 
of the Eternal. Around the dome rise four other 
cupolas of inferior magnitude, and six more cover 
the different divisions of the aisles, and other six 
as many chapels or churches. All these cupolas 
are lined with beautiful mosaics, and the aisles 
and altars are variegated with every species of or- 
nament, and with the finest sculptured monu- 
ments. The high altar which stands under the 
dome is a most striking object. At its corners, 
there rise from four ivory pedestals, four twisted 
pillars, 50 feet high, supporting an entablature, 
and bearing a canopy rising to the hight of 
132 feet from the pavement. All this, except- 
ing the pedestals, is of Corinthian brass, and is 
the most lofty and massive work of that, or, per- 
haps, of any other metal in the world. 

[In reply to a question at this point Dr. Achilli 
said: Corinthian Brass is a mixture of different 
metals, gold, silver, common brass, and copper, all 





melted together. The city of Corinth was de- 
stroyed by Lucius Mummius, the Roman Consul, 
and burned to the ground in the year 136 B.C. 
During the conflagration, it ie reported, that all 
the metals in the city were melted together, and 
formed that valuable composition of metals which 
has since been known by the name of Corinthium 
4s. This metal was brought to Rome in consid- 
erable quantities, and used in different public edi- 
fices, especially in the Pantheon, built by the Em- 
peror M. Agrippa. In the construction of St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Urbanus VIII. thought best to 
take that metal from the Pantheon, and make 
that beautiful piece of work, knownas the Altar 
of the confession of St. Peter’s Church.} 

This brazen edifice is so disposed as not to ob- 
struct the view of the cathedra or chair of St. 
Peter, which terminates the Church. This is also 
of bronze, and consists of a group of gigantic 
statues of the four doctors of the Latin Church, 
Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine and Jerome, sup- 
porting the patriarchal chair of St. Peter. The 
chair is a throne elevated 70 feet above the pave- 
ment; and acircular window, tinged with yellow, 
throws from above a mild radiance around it. 


Concerning this chair of St. Peter I have some- 
thing peculiar to tell, related to me by the highly 
respected Hebrew and Greek Scholar and great 
Orientalist and Archzeologist, Professor Lanci of 
Rome, who was my teacher. During Napoleon’s 
reign in Italy, the city of Rome being connected 
with the Empire, cardinals, bishops, prelates, &c., 
were dispersed into different parts of Europe, and 
the church of St. Peter was not so jealously 
guarded as before. Foreigners were often per- 
mitted to visit the most secret places, and inspect 
the most carefully kept objects. The celebrated 
French Archzologist, Champollion, being in 
Rome, for the purpose of visiting Roman antiqui- 
ties, one day called on my friend Prof. Lanci, and 
requested him to go with him to St. Peter's 
Church, and give him some explanations upon dif- 
ferent objects of antiquity. Among other things 
Champollion wished to know about St. Peter's 
chair—that very interesting religious object.— 
Prof. Lanci knowing nothing peculiar relating to 
it, they agreed to ask the vestrymen for some par- 
ticular explanations. They were unable to give 
any information, further than that under its 
bronze covering was the old chair of St. Peter: 
but no one could tell what that old chair really 
was, Finally, the vestryman allowed Prof. Lanci 
and Champollion to ascend by meuns of a ladder 
to the back of the chair, where they noticed a 
piece of bronze which could be easily removed ; 
and on removing the same they beheld a kind of 
ivory chair, upon which was an inscription in old 
Arabic characters. Both of them being acquain- 
ted with the language, it was easy for them to 
read the inscription, and they found to their sur- 
prise it was a motto frequently used by Moslems— 
“God is God, and Mahomet is his prophet.’ Of 
course they came to the conclusion it was nota 
chair belonging originally to St. Peter, but rather 
to some Turkish Pasha. It was perhaps purchased 
in Constantinople, or in some part of the Turkish 
Empire, brought to Rome, and baptized by the 
name of St, Peter’s chair! 

At the west end of the high altar of St. Peter’s 
is the descent by a double flight of marble steps 
to the tomb or confession of St. Peter. These 
steps lead to an area before two brass folding 
doors which conduct into a vault whose grated 
floor is right above the pretended tomb of St. 
Peter. The rails that surround this space above 
are adorned with 112 bronze cornucopias, which 
support as many silver lamps, that burn constantly 
in honor of the Apostle. The staircase, the pave- 
ment of the area, and the walls around, are lined 
with alabaster, lapis lazuli, verde-antique, &c. 

The Sacra Grotta which is on a level with the 
above pavement, has its regular entrance be- 
neat one of the great pillars that support the 
dome. This grotto, consisting of several long 
winding galleries, stretching under the first build- 
ing in various directions, is the remains of the 
ancient church built by Constantine. 


The vestry or sacristy of St. Peter’s 1s a splen- 
did building, connected with the Church by a long 
galiery and ornamented with mosaics, statues and 
paintings. It is indeed a large church, covered 
with a dome, surrounded with chapels and sur- 
mounted by a large and high building, where are 
small apartments for every Prelate-Canon, and 
Cardinal-Archbishop, and accommodations for 
vestry-men, acolyths, servants, &c. 

The dome of St. Peter’s is ascended by a well 
lighted and broad paved stair-case or road, of such 
gentle acclivity, that there is a continual passage 
of horses and mules upon it, which go up laden 





with stones and lime. Crowds of workmen are 
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seen passing and repassing,. and the whole has 
more the appearance of a town than of a single 
building, from the small houses and ranges of work- 
shops necessary for the constant repairs of the 
church. The traveler can now examine closely 
the construction of the dome, the vast square 
platform on which it rests—where is also a copious 
fountain of fresh and pure water for any want— 
the lofty colunnade that rises on that platform, and 
the double dome of solid stone of such prodigious 
magnitude, and the lantern which like a little 
temple stands on its summit. 

St. Peter’s, as it is now, is a building of three 
centuries since, commenced by Bramante, and 
continued by Michael Ange'o and others. Every 
body knows that the selling of indulgences under 
Pope Leo X., to raise money for this building, 
gave occasion to the rise of the reformation by 
Luther. 


Table-Talk by J.H.N., No- 46. 

Prose and poetry bear the same rela- 
tions to each other as fact to interpreta- 
tion. Here are articles of food befcre us, 
and the bare contemplation of them as 
matters of fact, physical, substantial 
forms, is the prosaic view of them ; and 
then to discover in them a meaning— 
their connection with science—with prov- 
idence—to perceive Christ in them, and 
receive them as gifts of God, as God’s ex- 
pression to us—that is poetry. 

In the light of such a comparison as 
this, you can see which is the most im- 
portant, prose or poetry. The pig has as 
distinct a conception of the prose, the 
matter-of-fact truth, as we have. With 
his food before him, he sees and recogniz- 
es the fact, and appreciates it, but does 
not understand the meaning of it—he 
does not refer it to its natural and beau- 
tiful associations—does not discern any 
God, or any poetry init. It is in the po- 
etical conception and appreciation of 
things, that a man is better than a pig ; 
and so poetry is infinitely more noble and 
valuable than prose. The simple mate- 
rials, the matters of fact that we see, are 
designed by God to be incitements to 
poetical conception and feeling. But the 
prosaic mind—the pig-mind—looks at 
things'as though they were thrown before 
him by chance, or in some unknown way, 
without any more meaning in them than 
there would be in a parcel of letters hus- 
tled together, without any combination 
into words. The prosaic spirit views the 
good things that God gives us in this dis- 
jointed way—as things that have no mean- 
ing. But the poetical spirit puts things to- 
gether ; combines ideas until it under- 
stands God as speaking in all he gives us. 
The bread we eat is a word from him to us, 
Christ seems to imply that, when he says 
** Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.’’ He seems to convey the 
idea that bread is one of the words of God 
—not the only word of God—but we are 
to live by every word, 

We may ask, why is poetry despised, 
and prose considered the only sound, val- 
uable element for man to deal with ? It 
is because the matter of fact is sure, and 
the theories concerning it are various, 
and perhaps unsound, For instance 
there may be as many theories and 
speculations about the meaning of this 
bread as there are minds; and after 
men have found that these sentimental 
combinations are false, shadowy and 
unsubstantial, they will naturally with- 
draw from a region so unsafe. But 
the true poetry—that is, that state of 
mind and feeling that truly interprets 
facts, and refers all things to God, and is 








wide awake to discern providence and the 
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divine element in all things—that kind 
of poetry is at the same time fascinating 
and truthful—just as truthful as the mat- 
ter of fact that comes to us through our 
senses—and infinitely more elevated and 
valuable every way. The false interpre- 
tations of these things are foolish, and 
the whole business of interpretation will 
come to be despised where there are false 
interpretations: but nevertheless it still 
remains that the true interpretation is 
the very best part of all our enjoyments, 
the best part of our life—that in which 
we ought to dwell, and make all prosaic 
mutters of fact subordinate and subservi- 
ent to it. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 
The Caloric Engine. 








For the last hundred years all the ingenuity of 
thousands of inventors and schemers has been un- 
able to devise a substitute for the steam-engine, 
or to produce anything capable of supplying its 
place in whole or in part, until the recent practical 
introduction of Ericsson's Caloric Engine. It is 
alleged that this motor is entirely safe ; and this 
point is so well established that the use of one 
does not raise the rate of insurance. This com- 
mercial test of safety is demonstration. It is fur- 
ther alleged that the engine consumes very little 
fuel—say but about 33 per cent of that consumed 
by a steam-engine of the same power. Another 
advantage asserted for this motor is that it re- 
quires no engineering supervision, but may be 
managed by a few minutes’ attention of the person 
using its power. With these claims, it must be 
admitted that the Caloric Engine of Capt. Ericsson 
has established a position as a motor that renders 
it a most interesting subject of investigation; and 
we have sought and obtained from reliable sources 
information in regard to it which cannot fail to 
excite interest among all persons having occasion 
to employ power. 

We learn that more than three hundred of these 
engines, varying in dimension from a cylinder of 
6 to one of 32 inches, are now in successful prac- 
tical operation. Many of these are employed as 
domestic motors in pumping water. A largenum- 
ber, chiefly 18-inch cylinders, are performing a 
similar office at railroad stations. Mr. Vibbard, 
the General Superintendent of the New-York 
Central Railroad, after having had five of these 
engines in use at water-stations for several 
months, reports officially over his signature as 
Superintendent, that they perform an “ incredible” 
amount of labor “for the small quantity of fuel 
consumed.” One of them at the Jordon Station: 
he says, performs the labor of four men, at an 
expense of 96-100 of one cent per hour ; and one 
at the Savannah Station does the labor of five 
men, at the cost of eleven cents per day, making 
a saving of over $120 per month. ‘‘ We have de. 
cided,” he says, “to use the engines at all sta- 
tions where we are compelled to supply locomo. 
tives by pumping.” An engine of the same size 
at the Newmarket station on the New-Jersey 
Central Railroad, raises 33,000 gallons of water 
at the cost of less than nine cents per day, or 
53 cents for six days, as appears from the certifi- 
cate of Mr. Overton, Roadmaster. 

For driving printing-presses the Caloric engine 
has been found equally useful. Fifieen daily 
newspapers in the United States are now printed 
by it, and we need not add that a daily paper 
calls for a motor that is economical, efficient. and 
in all respects reliable. The engincs thus em- 
ployed are of 18-inch and 24-inch cylinders. 

Engines of 24-inch and 32-inch cylinders are 
used in raising grain at railroad stations, and 
merchandise in large stores; in pulverizing 
quartz, splitting leather, propelling sewing- 
machines, pulping and hulling coffee, ginning cot 
ton, and crushing sugar-cane. 

The 24-inch engine has also been successfully 
applied for ship’s use, in pumping, loading, and 
discharging cargoes, warping ship, handling the 
anchor, and for many other purposes now calling 
for manual labor. Such an engine on board the 
ship Wild Pigeon recently excited so much interest 
at Caldera, in Chili, as to lead toan order, within 
the last week, tor five engines of the largest di’ 
mensions, for that port. Many engines have been 
sent to Cuba, where they have been successfully 
applied to various uses. A double 24-inch engine 
runs away with a cotton-gin of more than sev- 
enty saws. It is on an estate in the vicinity of 
Havana that a double 32-inch engine is now Le- 
ing applied to a cane-mill; and double engines of 


48-inch cylinder are now in the process of cun- 
struction for the same market. An engine of 60- 
inch cylinder has been ordered for a vessel for 
the West India coasting trade, and wi!l be put in 
hand immediately on the completion of the 48 
inchengines. Since the successful introduction 
of these engines in Cuba, an order has been is- 
sued by the Governor-General forbidding the 
erection of any more steam-engines in the city of 
Havana, or in any town on the island. 

It is found with every increase of dimension, 
the power of the engine is more than proportion- 
ately increased; and while the engine has been 
from time to time enlarged from 6 to 8, 12, 18, 
24, and 32-inch cylinder with complete practical 
success, there is no reason to believe that the 48 
or 60-inch cylinder will express the limit of avail- 
able and economical power. It is sufficient to say 
that this limit is not yet ascertained, and that 
actual results indicate that it has not been approx- 
imated. 

Several of the largest machine-shops in the 
United States are now engaged in the manufacture 
of these engines, under licenses from the patentee. 
Among these we may mention the establishment 
of T. P. Morris and Co. of Philadelphia, the 
Newark Machine Company of Newark, N. J., 
Clute Brothers of Schenectady, and William 
Kidd & Co, of Rochester in this State, and Nourse 
& Caryl of Boston. Mr. John B. Kitching has 
established a general agency for the engine in 
this city, where he sells machines of his own 
manufacture, and those of the manufacture of 
otherlicensees. The enterprising Spanish house 
of Pesant Brothers have the exclusive control of 
the patent for the Spanish West Indies. Besides 
the engines row in operation, and those which 
the licensees are building for their own trade, one 
hundred and thirty engines are now in the course 
of construction for a single agency. 

It is but an act of justice to the Caloric Engine 
to state that the claims that are made for it of 
entire safety and great economy seem to be abun- 
dantly sustained by competent testimony, and we 
do not forget that the only competent testimony 
in the case is that of men who have themselves 
employed the engines, or watched them diligently 
and intelligently in the actual performance of their 
offices. Such testimony is tbat of Prof. Henry, 
officially made to the Lighthouse Board, to the 
practical operation of an 18-inch Caloric engine 
in its application to Daboll’s fog whistle or trum- 
pet. He says: “It [the Caloric Engine] is very 
simple in construction, easily put in operation ;” 
“easily worked, and not hable t» get out of 
order.” The quantity of fuel required to supply 
the necessary amvunt of motive power is too 
small to be considered an item of importance.— 
The furnace holds about a peck of coal, and no 
addition to the fire was made during the time the 
committee was making the examination, though 
the engine was cunstantly in motion for several 
hours. But the properties which more partic- 
ularly recommended it for the purpose of signals 
are, that it offers not the least danger of explosion, 
and no water is required for its operation.” 





Carlyle on Justice. 

In the present hour, when the old wrongs and 
abominations of evil are coming to judgment, and 
the conflict of truth and falsehood advances to its 
final issne, the following words of Carlyle are 
worth reading and remembering: 

Foolish meno imagine that because judgment 
for an evil thing is delayed, there is no justice, 
but an accidental one, here below. Judgment 
for an evil thing is many times delayed some 
day or two, some century or two, but it is sure 
as life, it is sure as death! In the center of 
the world-whirlwind, verily now as in the old- 
est days, dweils and speaks a God. The great 
soul of the world is just. O brother, can it 
be needful now, at this late epoch of experi- 
ence, after eighteen centuries of Christian 
preaching for ons thing, to remind thee of 
such a fact ; which all manner of Mahometans, 
old Pagan Romans, Jews, Scythians and hea- 
then Greeks, and indeed more or less all men 
that God made, have managed at one time to 
see into; nay which thou thyself, till ‘* red- 
tape”? strangled the inner life of thee, hadst 
once some inkling of: That there is justice 
here below ; and even at bottom, that there is 
nothing else but justice! Forget that, thou 
hast forgotten all. Success will never more 
attend thee: how can it now? Thou hast the 
whole Universe against thee. No more suc- 
cess: mere sham-success, fur a day and days ; 
rising ever higher,—towards its Tarpeian Rock. 
Alas, how, in thy soft-hung Longaere vehicle, 
of polished leather to the bodily eye, of red- 
tape philosophy, of expediencies, clubroom 





moralitics, Parliamentary majorities to the 





mind’s eye, thou beautifully rollest : but know- 
est thou whitherward? It is towards the 
road’s end. Old use-and-wont; established 
methods, habitudes, once true and wise ; man’s 
noblest tendency, his perseverance, and man’s 
ignoblest, his inertia ; whatsoever of noble and 
ignoble Conservatism there is in men and Na- 
tions, strongest always in the strongest men 
and Nations: all this is as a road to thee, 
paved smooth throngh the abyss,—till all this 
end. ‘Till men’s bitter necessities can endure 
thee no more Till Nature’s patience with 
thee is done ; and there is no road or footing 
any farther, and the abyss yawns sheer !— 
Parliament and the Courts of Westminster 
are venerable to me; how venerable; grey 


with a thousand years of honorable age! For |" 


a thousand years and more, Wisdom and faith- 
ful Valour, struggling amid much Folly and 
greedy Baseness, not without most sad distor- 
tions in the struggle, have built them up; and 
they are as we see. For a thousand years, 
this English Nation has found them useful or 
supportable ; they have served this English 
Nation’s want; been a road to it through the 
abyss of Time. They are venerable, they are 
great and strong. And yet it is good to re- 
member always that they are not the vener- 
ablest, nor the greatest, nor the strongest !— 
Acts of Parliament are venerable ; but if they 
correspond not with the writing oa the ‘* Ada- 
mant Tablet,” what are they? Properly their 
one element of venerableness, of strength or 
greatness, is, that they at all times correspond 
therewith as near as by human possibility they 
can. They are cherishing destruction in their 
bosom every hour that they continue otherwise. 

Alas, how many causes that can plead well 
for themselves in the Courts of Westminster ; 
and yet in the general Court of the Universe, 
and free Soul cf Man, have no word to utter! 
Honorable Gentlemen may fiud this worth 
considering, in times like ours. And truly, 
the din of triumphant Law-logic, and all sia- 
king of horse-hair wigs and learned-sergeant 
gowns having comfortably ended, we shall do 
well to ask ourselves withal, What says that 
high and highest Court to the verdict ? For it 
is the Court of Courts, that same; where the 
universal soul of Fact and very Truth sits 
President ; and thitherward, more and more 
swiftly, with a really terrible increase of swift- 
ness, all causes do in these days crowd for re- 
visal—for confirmation, for modification, for 
reversal with costs. Dost thou know that 
Court; hast thou had any law practice there ? 
What, didst thou never enter; never file any 
petition of redress, reclaimer, disclaimer or de- 
murrer, written as in thy heart’s blood, for thy 
own behoof or another’s; and silently await 
the issue? Thou knowest not such a Court ? 
Hast merely heard of it by faint tradition as a 
thing that was or had been? Of thee, I 
think, we shall get little benefit. 


For the gowns of learned-sergeants are good: 
parchment records, fixed forms, and poor ter- 
restial Justice, with or without horse-hair, 
what sane man will not reverence these? And 
yet, behold, the man is not sane but insane, 
who considers these alone as venerable. Oceans 
of horse-hair, continents of parchment, and 
learned-sergeant eloquence, were it continued 
till the learned tongue wore itself small in the 
indefatigable learned mouth, cannot make un- 
just just. The grand question still remains, 
Was the judgment just? If unjust, it will not 
and cannot get harbor for itself, or continue 
to have footing in this Universe, which was 
made by other than One Unjust. Enforce it 
by never such statuting, thrce readings, royal 
assents ; blow it to the four winds with all 
maaoner of quilted trumpeters and pursuivants, 
in the rear of them never so many gibbets and 
hangmen, it will not stand, it cannot stand.— 
From all souls of men, from all ends of na- 
ture, from the Throne of God above, there are 
voices bidding it: Away, away! Does it take 
no warning ; does it stand, strong in its three 
readings, in its gibbets and artillery-parks ?— 
The more woe is to it, the frightfuller woe. 
It will continue standing for its day, its year, 
its century, doing evil all the while ; but it has 
ove enemy who is Almighty: dissolution, ex- 
plosion, and the everlasting Laws of Nature 
incessantly advance towards it ; and the deep- 
er its rooting, more obstinate its continuing, 
the deeper also and huger will its ruin and 
overturn be. 

In this God’s world, with its wild-whirling 
eddies and mad foam-oceans, where men and 
nations perish as if without law, and judgment 
for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, dost 
thou think that there is therefore no justice ? 
It is what the fool hath said in his heart. It 
is what the wise, in all times, were wise be- 
caus? they denied, and knew forever not to be. 
[ tell thee again, there is nothing else but jus- 
tice. One strong thing [ find here below: 
the just thing, the true thing. My friend, if 
thou hadst all tlie artillery of Woolwich trund- 
ling at thy back in support of an unjust thing ; 


and infinite bonfires visibly waiting ahead of 
thee, to blaze centuries long for the victory on 
behalf of it—I would advise thee to call halt, to 
fling down thy baton, and say, ‘‘ In God’s name, 
No!” Thy “ success ?” Poor devil, what will 
thy success amount to? If the thing is unjust, 
thou hast not succeeded ; no, not though bon- 
fires blazed from North to South, and bells 
rang, and editors wrote leading-articles, and 
the just thing lay trampled out of sight, to all 
mortal eyes an abolished and annihilated thing. 
Success? In few years thou wilt be dead and 
dark,——all cold, eyeless, deaf ; no blaze of bon- 
fires, ding-dong of bells or leading-article vis- 
ible or audible to thee again at all forever : 
What kind of success is that!—_ * * * 
It is the right and noble alone that will have 
victory in this struggle ; the rest is wholly an 
obstruction, a postponement and fearful im- 
perilment of the victory. Towards an eternal 
centre of right ard nobleness, and of that 
only, is all this confusion tending. We already 
know whither it is all tending; what will have 
victory, what will have none! The Heaviest 
will reach the centre. The Heaviest, sinking 
through complex fluctuating media and _vorti- 
ces, has its deflexiuns, its obstructions, nay at 
times its resiliences, its reboundings ; where- 
upon some blockhead shall be heard jubilating, 
‘*See, your Heaviest ascends!””—but at all 
moments it is moving centreward, fast as is 
conveniert for it; sinking, sinking; and, by 
laws older than the World, old as the Maker’s 
first Plan of the World, it has to arrive there. 

Await the issue. In all battles, if you await 
the issue, each fighter has prospered according 
to his right. His right and his might, at the 
close of the account, were one and the same. 
He has fought with all his might, and in exact 
proportion to all his right he has prevailed.— 
His very death is no victory over him. He 
dies indeed; but his work lives, very truly 
lives. A heroic Wallace, quartered on the 
scaffold, cannot hinder that his Scotland be- 
come, ons day, a part of England: but he 
does hinder that it become, on tyraranous un- 
fair terms, a part of it; commands still, as 
with a god’s voice, from his old Valhalla and 
Temple of the Brave, that there be a just, real 
union as of brother and brother, not a false 
and merely semblant one as of slave and mas- 
ter. If the union with England be in fact one 
of Scotland’s chief blessings, we thank Wal- 
lace withal that it was not the chicf curse.-- 
Scotland is not Ireland: no, because brave 
men rose there, and said, ‘‘ Behold, ye must 
not tread us down like slaves; and ye shall 
not-—and cannot!”? Fight on, thou brave 
true heart, and falter not, through dark fortune 
and through bright. The cause thou fightest 
for, so far as it is true, no farther, yet pre- 
cisely so far, is very sure of victory. The 
falsehood alone of it will be conquered, will be 
abolished, as it ought to be: but the truth of 
it is part of Nature’s own Laws, coéperates 
with the World’s eternal Tendencies, and can- 
not be conquered.—Past and Present. 





Tue Iron Eternant.—The locomotive 
steam engine has been called the iron horse. — 
The hydraulic crane ought to be called the 
iron elephant. A huge iron erane stands upon 
the quay at Newcastle, England, within a few 
feet of the edge. A very thick chain, hang- 
ing over the water, may be taken to represent 
the elephant’s trunk. At the foot of the 
crane is a smal] horizontal dial with two fin- 
gers. A man or boy turns one of the fingers 
to the right—the chain descends into the hold 
of a ship lying at anchor beneath. Another 
touch, the chain is still. Move one of the fin- 
gers to the left, and you see rising from the 
ship’s hold a burden of many ton’s weight, 
which the chain raises from the ship above the 
level of the quay. Another touch of the fin- 
ger, and the crane comes round, and chain and 
heavy load describe part of a circle, until the 
load is over its destined resting-place. Touch 
the finger again, all is stationary. Another 
slight movement, and the load is deposited. 

A child can direct and control the move- 
ments. Every movement of the crane follows 
the dial with unerring precision. If an error 
occurs, it is due to the head that directs, and 
not to the power that works. That power is a 
drop of water. You hear no noise except the 
chain running down. There is no haste, no 
extra effort, no uncertainty. All is impassibil- 
ity and smoothness which begets complacency 
in the looker on. The iron elephant would 
lift a pin or a baby more safely or delicately 
than could a lady. In the London docks you 
may see him lift a bullock, or a tiger, or a 
bundle of them—or a few tons of iron or 
wood, or of any other thing, aud apparently 
with the same ease with which he lifts a baby. 
The machine is the invention of Sir Wm. UG. 
Armstrong, the inventor of the rifled cannon. 
— Exchange. 
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